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that he would treat any attempt to enforce British claims on
Venezuela as a breach of the Monroe Doctrine. A wave of
warlike enthusiasm passed over the United States, and Britain's
" splendidly isolated " position compelled Salisbury to give
way. However, the Court of Arbitration found substantially
in favour of Britain, and this storm in a tea-cup subsided,
A year or two later we found ourselves on the verge of a war
with France. The French were endeavouring to carry their
tropical African dominions right through the Sudan to the Red
Sea, just at the time when an Anglo-Egyptian force under
Sir Herbert Kitchener was reconquering the Sudan, which had
formerly been subject to Egypt. The crowning victory of this
campaign had scarcely been won at Omdunnan when a Major
Marchand set up the tricolore at FASHODA (1898) on the upper
waters of the Nile. Kitchener rode over and politely but firmly
requested the Major to haul down his flag, on the ground that
the Egyptian Government could not permit any other Power
to control the flow of the waters on which the economic exist-
ence of the country depends. There was acute tension between
England and France for some weeks ; then the French Govern-
ment gave way and withdrew its claim. Nevertheless, the
incident had brought home to British statesmen the possibility
that some day we might have to stand alone against both France
and Russia. Joseph Chamberlain, the most forceful minister in
the Cabinet, made semi-official overtures for a defensive
alliance both to Germany and to the United States, but met with
a chilling reception.
Then came the South African War; and the unanimity with
which the rest of the world sympathised with the Boers, exulted
over their early successes, and gleefully anticipated the dis-
ruption of the British Empire,'was a disagreeable surprise. Of
course, we expected something of the sort from France, but
from our Teutonic " blood relatives " it came as a shock;
especially when the Kaiser hinted in public speeches that it was
only the superior power of the British Navy that prevented
him from taking advantage of our difficulties, and went on to